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Behaviour Interactive’s Mathieu Coté says, recalling his fear 
of being slower to market in the fledgling asymmetrical mul- 
tiplayer genre. “I remember while we were making the original 
prototype, [Turtle Rock Studios] started saying they were 
going to release Evolve.“ 

Apart from scattered modes in series like Left 4 Dead or 
Splinter Cell, few multiplayer games provided the asymmetri- 
cal cat-and-mouse experience developer Behaviour Interactive 
aimed to deliver. Cété and his coworkers loved horror and 
believed they could explore the niche differently than the 
market’s current offerings. They had an idea for an original IP 
wherein players assume the role of a horror movie villain on 
the loose. This nascent concept eventually became what we 
know today as Dead by Daylight, a horror gaming staple that 
has attracted over 60 million global players since its launch 
in 2016. 

Among the group was Dave Richard, a game artist who 
would become Dead by Daylight’s Senior Creative Director. 

“I started my career here, [as] a pixel artist, working on 
[Game Boy Advance titles]. That was pretty fun. As a company, 
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we've been work-for-hire for so long, so I had the opportu- 
nity to work with a lot of licenses like Scooby-Doo, Monster 
House - I’m naming the more horrific ones,” Richard jokes. 

“In Scooby-Doo [...], we managed to do little rooms that 
were quite mysterious and spooky for kids. I love that feel- 
ing in non-horror games. You get into these rooms, and it’s 
raining. There’s a mood, and it’s mysterious. I’ve always loved 
horror, so that was cool,” Richard continues. “And at some 
point, I transitioned to game design because that’s what I 
always wanted to do. The first game I designed was Monster 
House, a really fun Zelda-like game on GBA.” 

Richard cut his teeth working on various contract projects 
during his early years, eventually meeting a few cohorts, 
including Cété, who eventually became Dead by Daylight’s 
head of partnerships. The crew began pitching original 
games more often, subsequently developing Naughty Bear: 
Panic in Paradise, a downloadable follow-up to 2010’s 
Naughty Bear, a dark comedy action game Richard also 
helped to design. 

“Our job was to make the games that were being given to us, 
but we had our own ideas,” Coté tells me. “And the joy of work- 
for-hire is that once in a while, you have downtime, at least a 
little bit. [...] And that’s how [new projects] happen.” 

Dead by Daylight matches up a team of four players, play- 
ing human survivors, against another person controlling an 
overpowered villain, aka the Killer. The group must attempt 
to escape the Killer’s clutches by opening the arena’s exit doors 
that imprison them. To successfully escape, the Survivors must 
activate a series of generators while narrowly avoiding a grue- 
some end. If the Killer lands enough strikes on a Survivor, they 
can hang their prey on a hook, killing any player not rescued 
in time. This terrifying concept has captured the minds of mil- 
lions, making it one of today’s top-played multiplayer games. 

However, with few resources and no publisher secured, the 
Dead By Daylight team endured humble beginnings. 


A KILLER IDEA 


According to Cété and Richard, the prototype featured a 
one-on-one format in which the Survivor had four lives and 
could regain them if they successfully returned to their dead 
body. Crucially, the team lacked a developer with network- 
ing knowledge, so they installed a piece of cardboard on their 
monitors to prevent screen peeking. 

“The original prototype was created in Unity super fast by 
one person who was not a programmer,” Coté tells me. “[They] 
put it together with hope and bubble gum.” 

According to Cété, this person still works at Behaviour but 
prefers to remain anonymous. 

“Actually, it was pretty similar gameplay-wise. [...] The basic 
loop was there,” Richard adds. 

Dead by Daylight’s flagship villain, The Trapper, was merely 
a large blob in the demo, while the Survivor was Unity’s ge- 
neric starter character asset wearing different T-shirts. The 
generators, which are crucial in every match, were primitive 
3D cubes with a simple mini-game. 

“There was a pig,” Richard laughs. “Just a pig running around.” 

Not to be confused with “The Pig,” the nickname of one of 
the playable Killers, this ordinary pig served as a gameplay 
mechanic to confuse the Killer into thinking a Survivor was 
close by. The team still talks about adding it to this day. 

Around this time, the Dead by Daylight developers final- 
ly played Evolve, the 2015 multiplayer title competing for 
space in the asymmetrical niche. The team discovered valu- 
able lessons while playing Evolve, but to their surprise, these 
learnings highlighted several pitfalls they wanted to avoid. 

“They released Evolve, we played it, [...] and we’re like, 
‘There are a few great [examples] on how not to do things in 
here,” Cété recalls. “The game sort of switched in the middle, 
right? You were the prey, and then you became the predator. 
[...] The four survivors had fixed roles; you needed one of 
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each. And we thought, ‘Okay, we don’t want to do that. 


“They reversed the fantasy,” Richard chimes in. “These were 
all things we steered away from.” 

The team quickly decided to improve the project and bring 
it into Unreal Engine, involving folks like Fadi Beyrouti and 
Marc Salha, Dead by Daylight’s technical director and origi- 
nal art director, respectively. A visual style began to take shape 
as the artists aimed to create organic and distorted buildings, 
with impossibly long planks of wood forming the landmarks. 
Atile system, still used to this day, allowed for elements of ran- 
domization - building placements, generator locations, and exit 
areas - tocomplement the map’s larger, static points of interest. 

The team implemented network play as Behaviour began 
staffing the project, suddenly playing full-screen at their 
desks. The player count increased from one-versus-one to 
four-versus-one, with the additional users controlling their 
own Survivors. Notably, the studio already experimented with 
this format while developing Naughty Bear years prior. 

“Very few people know this,” Richard teases. “There is a 
multiplayer mode in the first Naughty Bear where you can 
play four-versus-one. One player is Naughty Bear, and four 
others are just normal bears. It’s called Jelly Wars, and your 
objective is to get jellies and put them in a mixing machine. 
And Naughty Bear is just trying to kill everybody. It’s always 
been something that was a powerful fantasy for us and that we 
wanted to work with.” 


THE ROAD TO LAUNCH 

“Most people we showed it to were excited and thought we 
had something. But very few publishers wanted to get in- 
volved,” Cété says. “And most of them told us not to do horror. 
‘Nobody buys horror unless you're Silent Hill or Resident Evil. 
Don’t even try. It’s not worth it’ [...] Very few people believed 
in it until we met Starbreeze.” 

In 2014, Behaviour Interactive entered into a publishing 
agreement with Starbreeze Entertainment, a company that 
helped bring the Payday series and Brothers: A Tale of Two 
Sons to market. 

“Starbreeze was the only publisher who offered to get in 
business with us and allow us to keep the IP. To us, that was 
critical.” Cété says. 

While Behaviour purchased the publishing rights years later, 
Starbreeze’s marketing support was crucial to Dead by Daylight’s 
initial success. A few months before launch, Starbreeze advised 
engaging players at events like PAX and E3 and collaborating 
with streamers, which were pivotal for early success. 

“You need to have a PAX booth and show people your 
game. You need to do these things and go on Twitch to interact 
with content creators. Find a couple of stupid friends with a 
YouTube channel and give them the game so they can [make] a 
video. Don’t tell them how to make the video; just let them do 
it,” Cété says, imitating the advice Starbreeze gave them. 

“We gave avery rough beta build to three or four YouTubers; 
they had followings. They made a video [and] showed it to 
us before they released it. And we're like, “‘They’re not scared. 
They’re just having fun and laughing with their friends. This 
makes our game not serious, right? No, no, it’s right. [...] 
They’re having a good time.” 
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According to the pair, PAX attendees were forming lines 
around the booth by the end of the convention. The title 
wasn't even out, yet streamers were already requesting fea- 
tures. At this moment, the staff knew they had something 
good on their hands. 

Despite the positive reception, tensions had grown between 
Starbreeze and Behaviour over the project’s core framework 
and how players would queue into matchmaking as Killer or 
Survivor. 

“In the first iteration, a play button was in the middle [of 
the screen], and we had non-stop arguments with Starbreeze 
about it,” Cété recalls. “They said, ‘Put a play button there. [...] 
We'll [route players] into the side that needs people right now.” 

But Behaviour was adamant that players should play which- 
ever role they desired, so much so that it considered having 
separate executable files for Killer and Survivor to load into 
whichever side of Dead by Daylight they’d want to enjoy. 


Starbreeze was worried there wouldn't be enough Survivors 
to balance matchmaking, but the development team argued 
that people love to be frightened and it wouldn't be a problem. 
Ultimately, the bet paid off, and Behaviour sold over one mil- 
lion copies in its first two months, surpassing the projected 
400,000 lifetime sales from the external firm it hired. 

“The plan was: we launch, we make our money back, and 
then we all go back to making the next game that Behaviour 
works on,” Coté says. “We immediately realized that was not 
going to happen. We were between Overwatch and Counter- 
Strike: Global Offensive [on Twitch]. And people were saying, 
‘Overwatch is better? And we're like, “Yeah, it is. 500 people 
worked for 3 years on it. It’s been 3 of us for about 18 months’ 
Players saw us on the same level, which was amazing, but the 
bar was high.” 

“We had to step up, fix [bugs], and add features. We were 
patching almost every other day. Then, we started creating 
new content and DLC. And we've never relented on that. It 
was a breakneck pace from the get-go. It was exhausting.” 


WELCOME TO HOLLYWOOD 
The team released its first update two months after launch, 
introducing a teleporting villain called The Nurse. However, 
the passionate crew had much higher aspirations for Dead by 
Daylight’s second chapter in October. They wanted Halloween. 
“Behaviour has been making games for about 30 years, so 
we have contacts in the movie business. A lot of licensors knew 
our name already, which opened a couple of doors,” Cété says. 
“We were lucky enough to get in touch with the right person, 


Rand Marlis, who runs the catalog that owns [the rights to] 
Michael Myers. He’s old-school Hollywood but understood 
what we were trying to do. [...] It was a harder sell, and I had 
to push, but we explained we were building a love letter to the 
work, and having Michael Myers in the game was a great way 
to legitimize what we were doing. The character would live on 
in a new form and reach a new audience.” 

Cété’s pitch resonated, and nearly three months after 
launch, Behaviour released its first premium DLC for the 
title, featuring Michael Myers, Laurie Strode, and a map set 
in Haddonfield, the New Jersey township where the movie 
takes place. The event was a huge success, emboldening the 
team to continue pitching to licensors. The team scaled from 
roughly 30 employees at launch to over 100 within Dead by 
Daylight’s first year. 

“This was a special moment in the licensing world because 
we signed Nightmare on Elm Street, Saw, and Leatherface 
almost simultaneously,” Richard adds. “We had a lot on our 
plate at the same time, and [although] we proved ourselves 
with Myers, we were trying [to make] something special.” 


THE HUSTLE NEVER STOPS 
In the following years, Dead by Daylight has enjoyed continued 
success, largely thanks to its staunch fanbase, encouraged by the 
game’s ever-growing roster of original characters and licensed 
personas from pop culture horror entertainment. Behaviour 
has continued collaborating with massive horror brands, in- 
cluding Stranger Things, The Ring, Resident Evil, Silent Hill, 
and Castlevania, the latter releasing later this summer. 
According to SteamDB, a popular gaming analytics tool, 
Dead by Daylight attracted 84,046 peak concurrent Steam 
players this past June - over eight years after launch. This 
number doesn’t account for other platforms, including con- 
sole users. Considering this exhausting content calendar, I ask 
Cété and Richard if the team’s work-life balance has improved 
and, if so, what measures are in play. 


Reality 
check 


While I sense a genuine concern for employees from head of 
partnerships Mathieu Cété and creative director Dave Richard, 
Behaviour Interactive leadership has laid off up to 140 total 
employees since January. 

In a June press release, the company cited pursuing a 
“clarified vision” as a core reason for its most recent down- 
sizing. In the same statement, the company noted its work- 
for-hire business and Dead by Daylight as the two foundations 
that have grown the company from 575 to 1,300 employees 
over the last five years. 

“Over the same period, the greater gaming industry has 
also witnessed remarkable growth,” the release states. 

I’ve asked Behaviour Interactive’s representatives about 
these inconsistencies, which aspects of the business declined, 
how it’s handling retained staff, and if it’s made substantial 
efforts to fill the 47 job vacancies posted on its external 
career page at the time of my visit. 

While we understand an official statement is likely to 
come, Game Informer did not receive it before this issue’s 
printing deadline. We will publish relevant updates online 
at GameInformer.com. 


“We don’t have an overtime culture or anything,” Richard 
says. “We're working hard. We’re passionate, pushing as much 
as we can, but then we go home.” 

“Overtime, for us, is a failure of management,” Cété firmly 
states. “I’ve always been extremely adamant about that. [...] We 
launched in 2016 with a team of 30 people. And I have to say, 
as the project producer, maybe ten people worked overtime to 
launch it. And they all took time off after we launched.” 

The two leads say they’ve slowed down the cadence of new 
content these days, and the team doesn’t release new collabo- 
rations for at least 9 to 12 months following a partnership 
agreement. 

I ask Richard if he’s worried the well of content is at risk 
of drying up. After all, how many characters can they feasibly 
design before running out of new ideas? The energetic direc- 
tor pushes back at the question, confidently stating that hor- 
ror entertainment is in a golden age and creators are releasing 
inspiring art, ripe for crossovers, all the time. 

Eight years into the journey, the two developers champion 
Dead by Daylight as a recurring destination for all horror 
fans, as if it’s an anthology of the genre’s best offerings. They 
certainly make a compelling case. m 
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